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dim and fleeting is the whole scene unless there be something to fix the mind upon the object! In sight there is need of a setting of the eye in order to distinct vision, and this is to some extent dependent on the will. Every one knows that in the use of the stereoscope the two images may not be blended into a solid till the mind has taken in the figure. The facile use and improvement of the senses depends to a large extent upon the attention to the objects. The sportsman will notice a hare or a wildfowl where the unpracticed eye sees only the bare ground with its herbage. The Indian will place his ear on the ground and discover signs of the approach of a hostile band many miles away, when the ordinary ear can hear no sounds whatever. In this way we account for the finer perception of the other senses when the person has been deprived of one of his senses. As the result of practice, the blind man has commonly a much more acute and accurate touch than others. There are authenticated cases of his being able to discern differences of colors by the touch, either by certain roughnesses on the surface or by the actinic or heat action of different colors.
We ascend a height and look abroad on an extended scene in a loose and dreamy mood of mind; how vague and imperfect is our apprehension of the whole! It is not till the attention is fixed on one part after another that the hills rise up to their proper height, and the plains extend into their full sweep, and the sea is distinguished from the land, and the cattle dot over the field, and the grain waves in luxuriance, and the wood shows its deep shade, and the village appears so cheerful, and the old tower looks as if it were set to guard the whole. Of a like nature is the influence of attention. On every perception it lends distinctness to the dim, individuality